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NexT week is to be a noticeable one in Chicago, and of 
especial interest to fire underwriters. The annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Association of Fire Underwriters 
takes place then, while simultaneously the convention of 
the National Association of Fire Engineers will be in ses- 
sion. To crown all, on Wednesday will occur the annual 
session of the Association of Insurance Superintendents 
and Commissioners. This is an association of gentlemen 
representing the insurance departments of such States as 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted with such branches of 
government, and they admit to their councils the Govern- 
ors or some other State official of such States as have 
thus far escaped the infliction of insurance departments. 
While State supervision of insurance must be tolerated, 
because decreed by legislative wisdom, there is a possibility 
that these annual gatherings of insurance supervisors may 
make the evil less burdensome to the public and to the 
business of underwriting. There are many things that 
the various State laws leave discretionary with the heads 
of the insurance departments, and if these, in convention 
assembled, can agree upon any plan by which their prac- 
tice under their discretionary powers can be made uniform 
in all the States, they will accomplish a good work, and 
quite as much as is expected of them. Would it not be a 
good idea for the Northwestern Association to appoint a 
day for the discussion of the topic, “‘ What is the good of 
State supervision of insurance,” make a sort of an orator- 
ical tournament—entries free—go as you please—and in- 
vite insurance officials and underwriters to compete? 
Such a discussion could at least be made exciting, if not 
interesting or valuable. But these three conventions 
coming together ought to afford Chicago entertainment 
for the entire week. What a singular coincidence it would 
be if Mrs. O’Leary’s cow should take it into her head to 
precipitate another conflagration while the city is full of 
firemen, underwriters and supervisors of underwriters. It 
would be a magnificient addition to the programmes, and 
one which would be enjoyed by the assembled delegates. 
While Chicago is noted for her extravagant hospitality, 
and would no doubt get up a conflagration if requested to 
do so, it is to be hoped she will not indulge in such a fiery 
welcome to the strangers within her gates. The firemen 
have a sufficient number of exhibitions of this kind at 
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home, and the underwriters foot enough conflagration 
bills in the regular course of their business without having 
them arranged for their entertainment. These gatherings 
of underwriters and firemen are always instructive and 
beneficial, and should be encouraged. In time the conven- 
tions of State insurance officials may rival either or both 
in interest and importance. 





THE question whether or not national supervision of in- 
surance is feasible or desirable is one that has elicited much 
discussion in times past. It is likely to bring forth more 
in the future, for it is one of those topics that will not 
down. The Chronicle of this city has been to the trouble 
of soliciting an expression of opinion on the subject from 
a number of underwriters, and in its current issue prints a 
synopsis of their answers. As but thirty-eight responses 
were received, it cannot be said that the voice of the un- 
derwriting profession was heard to any great extent, for 
this number represents but a small proportion of those who 
have decided opinions on the subject. Of those who re- 
plied to the conundrum propounded to them, eight think 
national supervision of insurance both practicable and de- 
sirable, thirteen regard it as desirable but impracticable, 
while seventeen believe it to be both impracticable and 
undesirable. These latter seem to think that national 
supervision would not supersede the present system of 
State supervision, and that any additional annoyance of 
this kind is to be avoided if possible. As we understand 
those who advocate a national bureau of insurance, they 
would have it assume exclusive jurisdiction over all com- 
panies doing an inter-State business, leaving the State de- 
partments to look after companies that confined their trans- 
actions to the respective States that gave them birth. 
Such national supervision would, of course, supplant the 
present system of State supervision, the inter-State com- 
panies reporting and being held amenable to the national 
bureau only. If the business of insurance is to be sub- 
jected in any manner to official supervision, and to taxa- 
tion to maintain the supervising departments, it is, of 
course, less burdensome and annoying to have one bureau 
than thirty or forty to be so supported. When Congress 
is taught to look upon insurance ascommerce, and decides 
to exercise the power delegated to it by the Constitution 
to regulate commerce between the States, it may be pos- 
sible to obtain a national bureau of insurance. Congress is 
continually giving indications of its willingness to legislate 
regarding transactions of an inter-State nature, notably in 
regard to transportation, and will ultimately be forced to as- 
sume control of allthe commercial relations existing between 
the different States of the Union. The Supreme Court, 
whose decision in the case of Paul vs. Virginia is claimed 
to have held that insurance is not commerce, is getting 
more liberal year by year in treating inter-State matters, 
and will eventually come around to the conclusion that in- 
surance of inter-State commerce is a necessary and insep- 
arable factor of such commerce, and as such entitled to 
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national legislation and protection. This court, which has j that tribunal unanimously reversed the judgment of the 


held that a State has no right to impose taxes upon other 
State manufacturers that it does not exact from its own 
manufacturers, will be apt some day to hold that a State 
has no right to impose taxes on other State insurance 
companies that it does not upon its own, and thus gradu- 
ally come to recognize that such companies should be gov- 
erned by a national code of laws that shall be uniformly 
administered in all the States. In their national conven- 
tions the underwriters have, within a recent period, delib- 
erately put aside the question of national supervision, 
refusing to discuss it when presented in an able and in- 
structive paper. It may, therefore, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, be taken for granted that the reason why 
national supervision of insurance—-one insurance depart- 
ment in place of many—does not exist, is because the 
underwriters do not wish it. There are some who do wish 
it; the only way they can secure it is to keep agitating 
the subject until they secure a majority in their favor, and 
then demand of Congress the passage of laws that will 
place inter-State insurance under the supervision of the 
national government. It is claimed that the several 
States that now derive a revenue from other State insur- 
ance companies would refuse to surrender that income. 
The companies have not asked to be relieved from taxa- 
tion; they would, however, prefer but one tax-gatherer, 
leaving him to distribute the sum realized among the 
States entitled to share it. Relieve them from the embar- 
rassments and annoyance of thirty or forty insurance de- 
partments, and they will not object to bearing their fair 
share of the burden of ?taxation. The time is not far 
distant when Congress will be forced, by the commer- 
cial demands of the people, not only to legislate regard- 
ing inter-State commerce, but to clearly define the essen- 
tial factors of such commerce. 





IN July, 1882, one Weems, who held a minor political 
office in England, and who was insured in the Standard 
Life office for $7500, died of a disease of the liver gener- 
ally produced by excessive drinking. When Weems took 
out his life policy, in answer to the question in the appli- 
cation “Are you temperate in your habits?” he replied, 
“Temperate.” And to “ Have you always been strictly so?” 
he wrote, “ Yes.” On the basis of this misrepresentation the 
company refused to pay the insurance money to the heirs 
of the deceased man, who thereupon instituted proceed- 
ings to recover the same. In the lower court the judge 
held that, as it was evident that the assured did not con- 
sider himself intemperate, he did not make a false state- 
ment, and verdict was given for the beneficiaries. The 
case was appealed and the upper court sustained the lower 
court, holding substantially that the deceased’s answers in 
the application represented, as any such answer does, only 
an expression of opinion and not an assertion of fact. The 
case was next appealed by the life company to England’s 
court of last resort, the House of Lords, and last month 





lower courts and gave verdict for the company. Lord 
Watson, who followed Lord Blackburn in the leading 
opinion, said, according to the report in a London paper: 
The case raises two questions, one of law and one of facts; the former 
involves the construction of the clauses of the policy, and the second a 
question of facts. The assured said he was temperate in his habits, and 
had always been strictly so. This was an affirmation of fact and nota 
mere assertion of opinion or belief, and he must be held to have war. 
ranted, not only that the thing was true according to his conviction, byt 
true in point of fact ; the majority of the second division held that it was 
not a fact to the personal knowledge of the assured. When the truth ofa 
particular statement had been made the subject of warranty, no question 
could arise as to the materiality of the risk, it being the object of the war. 
ranty to exclude that. As to the ingenious argument submitted for the 
pursuers, that the question from its very nature involved only matters o 
opinion, and any reply must be only as expression of opinion, and not an 
assertion of fact, this argument is too finely drawn, and has really no prac. 
tical bearing on this case. It would be vain to contend that a man’s 
habits were-a matter of opinion and not of fact. It was also argued that 
such a question was merely intended to elicit a formal opinion on behalf 
of the assured, and he must be assumed to have placed reliance on that 
condition, But intemperate habits were in no sense a latent disease only 
to be discovered by fost mortem examination, but as a general rule were 
manifest to anyone, and more rapidly seen by bystanders. The object of 
the question was to ascertain the fact and not the opinion of the assured, 
and if he chose to give an unsatisfactory answer he must take the risk, If 
he hesitated the insurance company would be put on their guard and 
might decline the risk or exact a higher premium. 

Referring to the American delirium tremens case, the 
Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company vs. Foley, quoted 
by the lower court, his lordship asserted that there was no 
law laid down in that case. An American jury had found 
that a man was of temperate habits although it had been 
proved at the trial that he had an attack of the delirium 
tremens, and the court refused to disturb the verdict, the 
main reason assigned for that decision being a statement 
occurring in some treatise on medical jurisprudence to the 
effect that in the case of an intemperate man delirium 
tremens is occasioned by abstinence from drink, and in 
the case of a temperance man by indulgence in liquor. 
Even if it had been laid down as a matter of law, Lord 
Watson stated he would hesitate very much to adopt such 
a standard, “ A mere finding of fact by a jury, although 
the court may have declined to set it aside and grant a 
new trial, cannot form any precedent for the guidance ofa 
court of law.” Lord Fitzgerald advanced as his opinion 
that “the words ‘ Are you of temperate habits’ and ‘ Have 
you always been so,’ formed the basis of the contract, and 
this the assured warranted to be true. By ‘true’ he meant 
true in fact without any qualification of judgment, opinion 
or belief. If these answers were untrue the policy was 
void, and pursuers could not recover. The question was, 
whether the evidence was sufficient to satisfy their lord- 
ships that the assured had been, prior to effecting the 
policy, of intemperate habits.” He thought there was 
sufficient evidence to show that the assured was not 4 
person of temperate habits. As the laws and court de- 
cisions of Great Britain and America are strongly allied 
to each other, the effect of this particular discussion by the 
House of Lords will have some bearing on similar life in 
surance cases in this country. 
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UNDERGROUND INSURANCE. 


HE brokers of this city are considerably agitated in 
regard to the new law relating to underground in- 
surance. This law was printed in THE SPECTATOR June 
5 last, but as we have had numerous inquiries regarding it 
of late we reprint it here. It is as follows: 


An Act relating to service of process upon insurance companies and 
associations of other States of the United States and of foreign countries. 

SgcTION 1. No insurance company or association organized under the 
laws of any other State of the United States, or of any foreign government, 
shall directly or indirectly issue policies, take risks, or transact business 
in this State, until it has complied with the insurance laws, and having 
first appointed, in writing, the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State to be the true and lawful attorney of such company in 
and for this State, upon whom all lawful processes in any action or pro- 
ceeding against the company may be served with the same effect as if the 
company or association existed in this ‘State. A certificate of such ap- 
pointment duly certified and authenticated shall be filed in the office of 
the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, and copies certified by 
him shall be deemed sufficient evidence in regard thereto. Service upon 
such attorney shall thereafter be deemed a service upon the company or 
association. 

Sec. 2, Whenever lawful processes against an insurance company or as- 
sociation shall be served upon the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment under the provisions of this act, he shall forthwith forward a copy 
of the process served on him by mail, prepaid, and directed to the secre- 
tary of the company or association, or in the case of a foreign company 
or association to the resident manager or last appointed general agent in 
this country. For each copy of process the Superintendent shall collect 
the sum of two dollars, which shall be paid by the plaintiff at the time of 
such service, the same to be recovered by him as part of the taxable dis- 
bursements if he succeeds in the suit. 

Src. 3. This act shall take effect ninety days after its passage, at which 
date all companies or associations that have failed to comply with its re- 
quirements shall cease the transaction of business herein until after they 
shall comply with all legal requirements to entitle them to transact busi- 
ness in this State. All attorneyship now in force shall continue in effect 
until a new appointment is made and filled as provided in the first section 
of this act. 

Sec. 4. Any agents, brokers or persons acting for himself or on behalf 
of any other person or persons in soliciting or procuring policies or risks 
on property located in this State, or in any manner aiding the transaction 
of business by any company or association that has neglected or refused 
to comply with this act, shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor. 

Sec, 5. All acts or parts of acts requiring any other designation of 
attorney, so far as the same relates to insurance companies or associa- 
tions, are hereby repealed. The term of process in this act includes any 
writ, summons or order whereby any suit, action or proceeding shall be 
commenced or which shall be insured in or upon any suit, action or pro- 
ceeding. 


The above act was passed May 23, and was signed by 
the Governor about that time. It is, therefore, at the 
present time, a law of the State. Brokers are, quite natur- 
ally, considerably disturbed by the provisions of section 4, 
which seek to prohibit individuals from obtaining insur- 
ance in unauthorized companies. They have held consult- 
ations regarding it, and it is asserted that they propose to 
obtain a judicial decision as to the constitutionality of the 
section referred to. They hold the act to be unconstitu- 
tional, inasmuch as it seeks to abridge the rights of indi- 
viduals, and, also, for the reason that the act contains 
material matters not mentioned in or germain to its title, 
which is contrary to law. 

In referring to this law heretofore, we have stated that 
itis the general conviction of brokers that it is unconsti- 





tutional because of its attempt to prevent private citizens 
from buying their insurance in any market and of any 
company they see fit. While many may excuse, few will 
attempt to defend what is properly termed underground 
insurance. Propertyowners have very little respect for a 
company that deliberately seeks to obtain business in this 
or any other State in defiance of law ; that makes sud rosa 
arrangements with agents and brokers to send them busi- 
ness, paying extra commissions for it; that seeks to share 
in the profits that may be derived from the business, yet 
sneaks out of bearing its fair share of the burdens our law- 
makers have seen fit to impose upon it. Such a course is 
generally regarded as far from creditable to the company 
that authorizes it, and as being unjust to those more hon- 
orable companies that do comply with the law and pay the 
taxes required by it, and is a deception practiced upon 
those who buy their policies. When a broker takes to a 
client a batch of policies he has obtained for him, covering 
his risk, the insured person is not apt to inquire into the 
legal status of the various companies that issued the 
policies ; he accepts the statement of the broker that they 
are financially sound and “all right.” Few property- 
owners are sufficiently familiar with the hundreds of insur- 
ance companies doing business in this country to know 
whether they have all complied with the laws of the State 
or not—they depend upon the brokers to place the insur- 
surance in satisfactory companies, and accept their 
statements regarding them. No doubt many under- 
ground policies are written by reputable companies that 
pay the losses incurred under them with commendable 
promptness; nevertheless, should they refuse to do so, the 
owners of their policies have no redress against them in 
our State courts, and to follow them into the States whence 
they derive their charters and proceed against them in ac- 
cordance with the laws of such States, is to place the policy- 
holder at a great disadvantage and subject him to much ex- 
pense. The evils of underground insurance lie with those 
companies that deliberately seek to corrupt agents and brok- 
ers, by the offer of tempting commissions, to betray their 
employers and palm off upon them something they do not 
understand and would not want if they did, in place of 
something they desire and are ready to pay for. It is this 
kind of business that is properly named underground in- 
surance, and which should be prohibited by law. The 
company itself, more than the agent or broker, is the 
offender, seeking to acquire by underhand means what 
it cannot obtain in legitimate competition or by legitimate 
methods. 

Unfortunately, our State laws are not sufficiently far- 
reaching to follow these companies to their homes and 
punish them for the misdeeds done by them in our midst, 
so our lawmakers have undertaken to say that the indi- 
vidual who has purchased his insurance in these unauthorized 
companies has committed a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished accordingly. Under the above quoted law, ifa 
broker shuffles upon his customer an underground policy 
without his knowledge, and Superintendent McCall finds 
it in his possession, that individual may be prosecuted for 
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having committed a misdemeanor. The broker might be 
pursued as an accomplice, but the original offender, the 
company that induced the broker to deceive his patron, 
would escape entirely ; for, being the creature of the law of 
another State, it would be beyond the reach of our State 
laws. Any company that is entitled to the confidence of 
the public ought to have too much self-respect to seek to 
obtain an advantage over its competitors by defying the 
laws of any State or by corrupting the business morals of 
any class of men. 

But there is a good deal of insurance written upon prop- 
erty in this city by companies not authorized to do busi- 
ness in the State, which, while stigmatized as undergroud, 
should be regarded as legitimate. There are a number of 
business houses here that require more insurance than the 
authorized companies will carry for them ; their credit and 
their commercial success depend upon their being fully 
insured. Laws have been passed by the legislature which 
compel the authorized companies to limit the amount 
they will write upon a single risk to a comparatively small 
sum ; they are prohibited from reinsuring any portion of 
a risk in an unauthorized company, and in various other 
ways are restricted by law; they are unable to carry all 
the insurance our merchants desire, and large insurers 
have no alternative but to obtain policies in unauthorized 
companies or go uninsured. It is a fact that some of our 
largest insurers are so hampered in this matter that they 
send to foreign cities diagrams and descriptions of their 
risks, and beg reputable companies to issue them policies ; 
they apply to companies in other cities of this country, 
that do not seek business in New York, to take part of 
their risks; it thus happens that there is a large amount 
of so-called underground insurance placed in this city. It 
is the purpose of the act we have quoted to prevent our 
business men obtaining any insurance whatever in un- 
authorized companies. This is an attempted abridgement 
of the rights of the individual that it is not believed can 
be legally enforced. Why has not a propertyowner as 
much right to buy his insurance where he pleases as he 
has to buy any other article of necessity to him where he 
pleases? If he chooses to send to Chicago, Newark, New 
Orleans or London for his insurance, why has he not a 
right to do so as much as he would to send to either of 
those cities for flour or potatoes? If he has the right to 
do it himself, he has the right to delegate power to another 
to make such purchase in his behalf. This would, if permit- 
ted, cover all the ground contended for by merchants and 
brokers. When a merchant, personally or through his 
broker, applies to an unauthorized company for insur- 
ance, the company has the right to accept the business 
so tendered it if it chooses to do so, and such transactions 
should be regarded as legitimate ; but the law quoted says 
they are misdemeanors, subjecting the merchant and the 
broker to punishment, as well as the company, if it can be 
reached. From a moral point of view there is a vast dis- 
tinction to be made between a transaction wherein a mer- 
chant solicits an unauthorized company to insure his prop 
erty and such others as we have referred to, wherein such 
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companies, by underhand methods, solicit the business of 
the merchants. 

It would be a difficult matter, no doubt, to so frame a 
law as to permit unauthorized companies to accept busi. 
ness offered to them directly by the propertyowner, and, 
at the same time, prevent such companies soliciting busi. 
ness in their own behalf, yet the moral distinction js very 
pronounced. It would be far better to remove all restric. 
tions upon the business of insurance, and permit property. 
owners to look out for their own interests precisely as they 
do in any other transactions of a business nature. But 
the law referred to is now operative, at least so far as the 
legislative authorities have the power to make it so, A 
law prohibiting underground insurance has been on the 
statute books for many years, but has never been enforced, 
because impracticable, and it will probably be discovered 
that the same difficulty will be found with the present 
law. It is intimated that Superintendent McCall will dis. 
criminate in administering it, permitting those merchants 
who need unauthorized insurance to obtain it, but pre- 
venting brokers dealing in it indiscriminately. The law 
does not authorize such discrimination, and Mr. McCall is 
not likely to usurp authority not conferred upon him. 

And so the question is discussed pro and con, the 
brokers and the companies doing an underground business 
opposing the law, while those that have been lawfully 
admitted to do business in the State favor its enforce. 
ment. The true origin of this evil of underground insur. 
ance is chargeable to the brokers. They have multiplied 
so enormously, and have so encroached upon the preroga- 
tives of company managers, that they have obtained con- 
trol of a large portion of the business, which they peddle 
out to the companies that bid highest for it. Suppress the 
brokers, and the opportunities for illegitimate practices are 
largely curtailed. To do this it is not necessary to encroach 
upon the rights of citizens by legislation or otherwise ; the 
remedy rests with the companies that have permitted the 
evil to grow to such magnitude. When they adopt meas- 
ures to abolish the brokerage system entirely, they will 
have taken a long step forward in the work of reforming 
the insurance business. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE story is revived that the Mutual Fire of England will shortly 
ask admission into this country. But the New York department re- 
fused to admit the Milwaukee Mechanics Mutual, and has steadtly 
kept out mutual organizations of other States. How then can an Eng- 
lish mutual be admitted ? 


* * * * 


THERE is reported to be considerable irritation among merchants 
and brokers in relation to the new law making the offense of procuring 
insurance in unauthorized companies a misdemeanor, and the brokers 
have already held a meeting to devise a plan of meeting the law. We 
are informed that the feeling of those present was that the law, so far 
as it affects brokers, is constitutional and will be finally sustained. It 
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remains to be seen whether this view will be approved by the courts. 
Doubtless there are some brokers who are bold enough to brave the 
risks of the new law, but none of the more reputable class will consent 
to do so, even to serve the undoubted. wants of their clients. It is to 
be said of the new law, whatever may be its demerits, that it has had 
already a wholesome effect in deterring parties from trying to evade 
the responsibilities of underground insurance. 


* * * * 


OnE of the small class known as “ adjusters for the assured” has 
prepared a small pamphlet, filled with recommendations from several 
parties whom he has served, indorsing his capacity to secure the best 
settlements with insurance companies. It seems as if the fact that an 
adjuster for the assured is employed, should, as a rule, prejudice com- 
panies against a claim; and yet we are solemnly told by responsible ad- 
justers that itis often easier to make a fair settlement with the assured 
through his professional representative than with the assured party 
direct. Yet the whole system of middlemen between the companies’ 
adjusters and the losers by fire appears to indicate something radically 
wrong, either in the ordinary adjustments or in the honesty of a claim. 


a ¥ ¥ % 

OnE of the results of the new law prohibiting propertyowners from 
effecting insurance in unrepresented companies will be (if the law is 
enforced) to prevent the insurance already quite extensively done in the 
New England mill mutuals. How are the owners of the Planet mills 
and Buchanan & Lyall’s tobacco factory in Brooklyn, the Chelsea jute 
mill in this city and various cotton mills in the interior of the State now 
insuring exclusively in Massachusetts mutual companies to be insured 
in the same companies after the present policies expire? These people 
have no more right, under the law, to insure in the Manufacturers 
Mutual of Massachusetts than Jaffray & Co. and Lord & Taylor have 
to insure in the Crescent of New Orleans. It is not to be for an instant 
presumed that any more exceptions wiil be made in behalf of the 
owners of cotton mills than of the domestic goods they manufacture 
and consign to their sales-agents in this city. This feature of the new 
law is going to hit some of our insurers very hard, as it is understood 
one firm has $700,000 of mill mutual insurance, which costs him an 
average of three-eighths of one per cent against one and one-half per 
cent charged by the stock companies. Evidently there will be quite a 
storm about the new law before another year. 


x + * * 

A NOTABLE instance of advanced rates was seen last week when 
the policies on a piano-forte factory building were renewed. Last 
year the building policies were placed at ninety cents, but this year the 
companies are demanding and (what is better) receiving three and 
a quarter per cent, besides which the present year commission is ten per 
cent, against twenty and twenty-five per cent paid last year. In an- 
other case a hotel building rate is now one and a half against forty 
cents last year, with the same difference, as just noted, in the rate of 
commission, 

¥ “ ¥ ¥ 

ANOTHER big railroad risk is in the market and going the rounds 
for the best rate and best policy. It is that of the Illinois Central 
Railway. This company after the Chicago fire did its own insurance 
for many years, but was tempted by the low rates, and it is said has 
made more by insuring with the companies than by carrying its own 
risks, The present policy is in English companies, and they are not 
likely to let it go. 


% * * * 

THERE is a steady increase in the number of risks being equipped 
with the improved automatic alarm in this city, and consequently an 
increased demand in the application for refunds or rebates in pre- 
miums, They are granted with a readiness which betokens a warm 
sympathy with the improvements in the risks onthe part of the compa- 
‘Ries. In a short time there will be several mercantile risks equipped 
With the automatic sprinkler in addition to the alarm, and then we 





shall have another flood of proposals for return premiums for this rea- 
son also. The well-known Victor & Achelis risk, on the corner of 
Church and Leonard streets, has been reduced by improvements from 
$1.10 to seventy cents, but it is doubtless more desirable at the lower 
rate than formerly at the higher rate. In fact, while numerous ad- 
vances are being made, the changes in risks also secure numerous re- 
ductions. ‘ 
x * * # 
IT is quite probable that as a result of losing the benefits of the pre- 
miums from New York business in consequence of the operation of the 
new law, several outside companies will shortly apply for admission 
into the State. We have heard of a New Orleans company which has 
for years had an income of nearly $8000 from risks of the underground 
sort sent from this city, with only trifling losses to pay, and the pros- 
pect of losing this sum in its income has revived the idea of an early 
appointment of a New York agent. 


# + ¥ ” 

THERE was a considerable fire in the Bannisten shoe factory in 
Newark, N. J., last week, in which the names of most of our non-agency 
locals figured as losers. There was a suspicious absence of the New- 
ark companies, both of the local and agency sort, and the inference is 
that the risk was placed in this city in companies not authorized to do 
business in New Jersey, for a purpose. If this “ purpose” was not to 
cut the tariff rate it is a rare instance. But as the Newark offices 
have been so active in prosecuting parties surveying risks for non- 
represented companies, what will they do about the adjusters acting 
for so many outsiders ? 

* = * "+ 

IT is a novelty in fire insurance that applications for $350,000 of in- 
surance were offering early this week on the new government iron clads 
in process of completion at the John Roach shipyards in this city, upon 
which the loss is to be made payable to the “ Secretary of the Treasury "’ 
in case of fire. This is a precautionary measure upon the part of the 
wise shipbuilder to secure himself from injury before the new ships are 
completed. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE THREE-QUARTER CLAUSE—A CONUNDRUM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

A question in adjustment of fire policies has come up in friendly dis- 
cussion, which has brought forth opinions at variance. Could you kindly 
give the writer the benefit of your knowledge and experience through 
your valuable journal, and, possibly, settle a doubt in the minds of many 
of your readers? 

A. Company issues a policy for $2000 on stock, etc., containing special 
clause ‘‘ other concurrent insurance permitted.” B. Company also issues 
a similar policy. Again, subsequently, C. Company and D. Company 
each issue a policy for $2000, containing the “ three-quarter clause.” Now 
when a loss occurs, A. Company and B. Company first learn of the 
policies issued by C. Company and D. Company, and the question is, 
How is the loss adjusted? What is the legal meaning and force of the 
phrase “concurrent” insurance, in policies issued by A. Company and 
B. Company. The writer is of the opinion that all the policies should be 
adjusted alike on the basis of the three-quarter clause, since otherwise 
the risk of A. Company and B. Company was not concurrent with C. 
Company and D. Company. By favoring with a reply you will oblige 

A POLICYHOLDER AND SUBSCRIBER. 

New ORLEANS, August 23, 1884. 


[By the three-quarter clause we presume the writer refers to the three- 
quarter loss clause. We beg to differ with him for the following reasons: 
A policy of insurance is a contract between the assured and the company, 
and should be settled according to its terms, whatever they may be. The 
assured having made a contract with A. and B, Companies, cannot sub- 
sequently make a contract with C. and D. Companies that will be either 
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detrimental or advantageous to companies not parties to the contract. 
Suppose, for instance, a loss of $6000 occurs under the above conditions ; 
each of the above policies being for $2000, their proportions would be 
$1500 each, and settlement should be made by the first two companies 
with the assured on that basis. In settling with the assured, however, 
C. and D. Companies, having the benefit of the three-quarter loss, only 
pay three-quarters of the amount, which would be $1125. Ifthe loss were 
$8000, A. and B, Companies would pay $2000 each, and C. and D. Com- 
panies $1500 each. It should be borne in mind that the concurrency stip- 
ulated for is as to subject not as to conditions. We would like to hear 
from other adjusters on the subject, and also as to the three-quarter value 
clause.—Editor THz SPECTATOR. ] 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE. 


We have received the following communication, which we print ver~ 
batim et literatum, While so many companies need gifted agents, pos- 
sessing intellectuality and high literary attainments, this man who is 
‘* trying for to git in to the business” should not be permitted to waste 
his fragrance. The envelope enclosing this communication and the paper 
on which it is written exhale something of the perfume of a manure heap, 
and the writer is, no doubt, just the man to look after farm property—and 
thirty per cent commission, Replies may be addressed to our care. 


THE SPECTATOR Co., N. Y.—I am trying for to git in to the Fire Insurance 
Business in and for this place, and having writin to Several good Company’s and 
givin good refrens at all times I hav got ther refusel, I know not why for thay ar;not 
reprecented hear, and I am Shure I could do a fair business hear for some good 
Cos, It is true ther is severel good Cos, reprecented, but Iam not afrade of any 
agent if I had a few good Cos. Could and would yous please for to Explane and 
put me on the track for to git those few good Cos, The Village is Frame also the 
Towns, (Farms)—Population of Village 19000 and not a fire in Past three years, 
Buildings good and well Cared for, Good Fire Department with Steam Fire En- 
gine’s. The Cos. reprecented hear ar mostley foren. Can you refer me to some 
as good or better than those that ar now reprecented hear, just a cuple for to start 
me. 





DIVIDENDS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Permit us to call your attention to the article entitled ‘‘ Dividends of 
Life Insurance Companies,” which appears upon page 387 of your issue 
of August 7. In the list of companies given,'in the “‘ ratio of total divi- 
dends to total premiums,” the Union Central is given as 6.9 per cent; 
this would appear to be an exceedingly small percentage, unless some 
explanation were given with the table. It is a fact, that for the past 
thirteen years a very large proportion of the policies issued by this com- 
pany have been upon the life rate endowment plan, and for the past ten 
years over nine-tenths of the policies issued have been upon that plan, 
upon which no dividends have been paid in cash, but where the surplus 
remains to the credit of the policy, until it, with the reserve, equals the 
amount insured, when it is paid to the owner as an endowment. If the 
premiums paid upon this class of policies were deducted from the pre- 
miums received in fifteen years, as given in your statement, the ratio of 
dividends to total premiums would be very much larger in our case, and 
we know you will see the injustice done the Union Central in a state- 
ment of this kind without an explanation. 

The dividends, however, upon our dividend-paying policies for many 
years past have been much larger than the average of the companies 
shown by your published statement, and, in fact, among the largest of the 


_ companies mentioned by you. I am yours very respectfully, 


Joun M. PATTISON, Vice President. 


[We have explained very fully that the table referred to was compiled 
from official reports, and did not pretend to give anything that was not 
contained in those reports. Neither did it point out the difference in 
practice of different companies, but simply showed what policyholders re- 
ceived from them in the way of dividends exclusively, without allusion 
of any kind to other advantages they might derive from their policies. 
There are various forms of policies issued by different companies upon 
which annual dividends are not declared, the insured being compensated 
in some other way. Our table simply dealt with the dividends declared 
as such by the companies each year.—Editor THE SPECTATOR. | 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
(Continued.) 

In order to measure the quantity or strength of a material or force 
must have a measure or standard of comparison. The Standard ae hd 
measurement of heat, if the expression be allowed, as heat is a force and 
not a material, is the ‘‘ thermal unit,” the amount of heat required to raise 
the temperate of one cubic gramme of water one degree Centigrade, This 
measure is now almost universally employed by scientists, although the 
old English caloric unit, the amount of heat required to raise one pound 
of water one degree Fahrenheit, is yet sometimes employed. Two other 
units are also used ; in Germany the amount of heat required to Taise one 
kilogramme of water one degree Centigrade is much used ; while the unit 
of one pound of water to one degree Centigrade is sometimes employed 

Numerous experiments made by different scientists have proved beyond 
a doubt that a constant quantity of heat is given off when the same weight 
of the same substance burns to form the same products of combustion 
whether the combustion proceeds slowly or rapidly. Numerous measure. 
ments of the amount of heat disengaged by the combination of different sub. 
stances with oxygen has been made, of which those of Andrews, Favre, 
Julius Thomsen and Silbermann are the most correct. The following 
table, compiled by Roscoe, shows the heat of combustion in thermal units 
for one gramme of substance burnt ; 

COMBUSTION IN OXYGEN, 


























One GRAMME OF Thermal Units, Observer. 
Charcodl...ccccccccsccsccesccccccceses 7,273 Lavoisier, 
UH  peecescosésoes oceeseeosesesese 7,167 Dulong. 
tt seeeeee teeeeee tte eeceweeeeeees 7,912 Degretz. 
= PPPTTT TOTTI TTT TTT 7,714 Grassi. 
@ sésedeessoess po ccccecccoce oebes 8,080 Favre and Silbermann, 
LP TTTTTITT TTT LITT TTT TTT TTT TT 7,900 Andrews. 
Diamond... ...22-e2+.ceccceccccccccees 777° Favre and Silbermann, 
Natural graphite.....cssccccccecseeees 7,811 “ “ “ 
Gas CarbOn....-ceeseeeeseccececeeeees 8,047 “oo “ 
Hydrogen......++0. 34,462 se “ “ 
9 33,808 Andrews. 
44 34,180 Thomsen, 
Sulphur.... 2,220 Favre and Silbermann. 
“ 2,307 Andrews. 
Phosphorus 5.747 " 
ZINC. occcecccccccccessccccccoccccs coves 1,301 “ 
Iron ..... 1,576 es 
RiBccecce 1,233 ie 
Copper. ... 602 sg 
Marsh gas. 13,06: Favre and Silbermann, 
eg 13,1 Andrews. 
Ps ge 13,120 Thomsen, 
Olefiant gas..... ° 11,858 Favre and Silbermann, 
“ 11,942 Andrews. 
He _Spedbesereneseresesovcesees 11,957 Thomsen, 
Carbon monoxide....---+...+. cccecece 2,431 Andrews. 
ts enipeeeseneeaseonsee ee 2,403 Favre and Silbermann. 
ad soceeeouseeosouseseon 2,385 Thomsen, 





The first cause of spontaneous or slow combustion observed and de- 
scribed are those produced by the oxidation of finely divided metallic 
particles, the wonderful effects being already known and described by 
the alchemists under the name of “ pyropheri.” If, for instance, certain 
metallic oxides (iron, nickel, etc.) be reduced by hydrogen at a moderate 
temperature, they will be brought to a very finely divided pulverulent 
state, and will, on being exposed to the air, take fire spontaneously. 
A similar experiment, which, from its startling and beautiful effects, is 
well suited for the lecture table, is produced by heating lead tartrate ; the 
finely divided lead thus obtained is then mixed with charcoal and again 
heated ; the glass tube containing this mixture is thereupon hermetically 
sealed and the contents cooled. If the tube is then broken and the finely 
divided cooled metal shaken into the air, it takes fire and forms a shower 
of burning metal. These phenomena are explained by reason of the fine 
division of the metals, which causes the proportion of the surfaces exposed 
to be so great in comparison to the entire mass as to cause the mass to 
become incandescent from the heat generated by the oxidation of the 
surfaces. Showing, what we will yet frequently observe, that when some 
of the particles of a combustible body have once been ignited, the evolu- 


tion of heat is frequently so great as to raise the temperature of the neighe 


boring molecules to the ignition point ; and, for this reason, when comes 
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jon has commenced, application of heat from external sources is 
eee, The phenomenon of self-supporting combustion will con- 
until the body is entirely burned or the supply of oxygen in the air 
is exbausted. a at 

Charcoal also has the property of igniting spontaneously from oxidation 
caused by the absorption of oxygen direct from the air without the inter- 
yention of another body, as, for instance, oil or water. 

In a paper published in The Philosophical Magazine over ten years ago, 
containing “Observations on the circumstances producing ignition in 
charcoal at atmospheric temperature,” Mr. Hadfield said: ‘If twenty or 
thirty hundred of charcoal, in a state of minute diviSion, be put together 
in a heap and left undisturbed, spontaneous combustion generally 
occurs.” 

He also verified his statement by the following experiment : ‘‘ A quan- 
tity of small charcoal was thrown into a heap which covered about ten 
feet square and four feet deep, and contained several tons in weight. In 
three days the temperature had increased to go° Fahrenheit, although it 
was at first 57°, that of the surrounding air. On the sixth day it had 
risen to 150°, and on the seventh combustion had commenced.”* Dr. C, 
T, Jackson, some eleven years ago, communicated to the American 
Academy for the Advancement of Science the fact that he had frequently 
ignited charcoal below the boiling point of water. One of the instances 
cited by him is as follows: ‘*I was preparing for a lecture, in which I 
had occasion to show an artificial volcano. I took a tray filled with gun- 
powder and laid it on a stove to dry; I then took a paper of pulverized 
charcoal, such as is sold by the apothecaries for toothpowder, and placed 
iton top of the gunpowder. Having occasion to go out, I took off the 
paper of charcoal and laid it on the table; when I came back, in about 
twenty minutes, I observed the paper smoking ; the charcoal was com- 
pletely consumed. During all this time the gunpowder remained on the 
stove unexploded.” The professor also cited a case of ignition of a piece 
of charcoal which had been placed on a warm plate to dry, and which, 
shortly after being removed to a table, ignited and was burnt to ashes. 
In this case the charcoal had also been exposed to a temperature far below 
boiling water. (To be continued.) 

PHILADELPHIA, August 23, 1884. C. JoHN HEXAMER, 





*The description of this experiment is taken from a paper of Wm. Wahl, Ph. D., on 
“ Spontaneous Combustion,” 





MISCELLANY. 


THE FIRE RISKS OF WHEELWRIGHT AND CAR- 
RIAGE MAKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


We are here to consider diversified processes and materials as com- 
bined. In order to obtain a clearer view it will be necessary to treat the 
two general subjects under three heads, with some subsidiary connec- 
tions, viz.: (1) wheelwrighting alone; (2) wheelwrighting associated with 
the making of the heavier and cheaper industrial carts, trucks, wagons, 
etc., with and without construction of iron axles, iron boxes and steel 
Springs ; (3) the making and trimming of carriages and coaches, includ- 
ing wheels, but usually with purchase of axles, boxes and springs. Even 
this division will be found in some respects defective, as involving par- 
ticulars rather than evolving them. The making of iron axles, iron 
boxes and steel springs, each generally a separate business, is not con- 
sidered here, Ze rse, in its fire hazards, though often adverted to in con- 
nection. These are shown in the United States census of 1880 (railroad 
and horse cars not included) : 
































. Value of 
Establish- . 
ani. Capital. | Employees. . Cc & 

Carriages and wagons......... 3,841 | $37,973,493 45,394 951,617 
eelwrighting z seecetbe sens 10,701 10,641, 16,108 “t 858 
OUTOWS 0. .cccocecccecs 22 200 239 227,392 
Children's carriages, sleds, etc. 67 770,000 1,310 1,677,776 
SE sshccdsecsdiantnes 14.631 | $49,650,773 | 63,051 | $85,749,643 
Carriage and wagon materials. 412 $7,034,718 7,452 | $10,114,352 
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To the last named item should be added at least $2,000,000 as the 
value of bolts and springs annually used in manufacture of carriages. 

There were in the city of Philadelphia in 1880, as per the census, 110 
carriage and wagon works (exclusive of 8 for children’s carriages, etc.), 
capital, $1,921,300. In such establishments there were four fires in 1883 
(see Review, March, 1884), causing partial losses of $1225; and in the 
years 1877 to 1883 inclusive, there occurred in Philadelphia 15 fires in 
such places, This would average 2% fires per annum.* The census also 
gives 87 wheelwrights in Philadelphia in 1880; capital $140,275. Of such 
there were 3 attacked by fire in 1883; losses $1623. We showed in The 
Review for May last, that there had been recorded in nine years only one 
fire per year to 196 works among the 14,610 carriage and wagon factories 
and wheelwrights (this included children’s carriages, etc., and excluded 
wheelbarrows) in the United States as per last census, and among the 
412 carriage and wagon material works there was one fire per annum to 
39 of such in the period named. 

Although wheelwrighting is a hard wood and non-heating industry, and 
frequently separate in shops of medium and small dimensions, the busi- 
ness is often combined with making the vehicles for which the wheels are 
intended (usually not the finer vehicles), thus altering entirely the fire risk, 
One noticeable feature in this part of the carriage industry is, that machin- 
ery has not superseded handwork to the same extent as in most indus- 
tries at present. The principal power machines are oval spoke-turning 
machines (use quite limited), boring, mortising, tenoning machines and 
lathes, together with circular saws, etc. The spoke-turning machine, 
which we described on a previous occasion, has a fire risk considerably 
above that of an ordinary turning lathe. As the making of wooden- 
spoked wheels requires great exactness—chiefly to get the proper inclina- 
tion of the spokes to form the ‘‘dish” of the wheel—experienced work- 
men are usually employed, whether for handwork or machines, and but 
little youthful help. The scarcity of the latter eliminates considerable 
fire danger ; and as hard woods are those mainly used, the latter also 
diminishes the risk of rapid burning, if not of ignition. Cast-iron hubs 
are also coming largely into use. 

Wovoden hubs, spokes, fellies, shafts and top-ribs are largely made by 
many concerns as specialties, as well as also are axles and boxes; so 
that the wheelwright or carriage maker is often only the shaper of the run- 
ning gear and some other portions, bringing together the several parts. 
In such case the fire risk is much diminished. However this may be, 
careful laying off of holes on the hub, the careful boring to exact slant, 
the mortising and fitting of spokes into hubs and rims after the rims or 
fellies are nicely adjusted, is the first process. Then follows the placing 
of an iron tire upon the outside of the rim, by heating the former to red- 
ness and depending on its contraction to bind the whole wheel tightly to- 
gether. Although some wheelwright works have proper enclosed fur- 
naces for their process, it is still usually done in the primitive mode ; 
faggots of wood being arranged properly in a circle upon the ground, the 
iron tire is laid upon them and fire applied to the wood, at same time, in 
various places around the circle ; when the tire is red-hot and sufficiently 
expanded, the wooden wheel is carefully and quickly introduced into its 
hot iron circle and water plentifully thrown upon and all around the hot 
rim, In spite of precautions considerable burning of the fellies often 
happens ; but the chief danger is sparks, etc., kindling flames at some 
distance while the attention of the workmen is engaged with the rim fit- 
ting. After the tire is shrunken by cooling, considerable work must be 
done in planing, spokeshaving and sandpapering the wheel. The glue- 
pot has also been largely used in fitting spokes into the hub and fellies, 
The glue-pot and its heater are, however, not equal to the tinman’s stove 
as a fire kindler. 

Even if axles, boxes and springs be purchased outside of the works, 
there is often much blacksmithing to be done, as sometimes they require 
altering and fitting, and always the iron running-gear, dash boards, steps, 
clips, etc., must be made. Carriage bolts are almost always purchased of 
parties who make their manufacture a specialty along with other bolts, 
There is also the shaping and putting together of shafts and swingle~ 
trees, causing a considerable amount of shavings. Where the hubs, 
spokes, rims and shafts are cut from the crude dry lumber, as is done in 
many wheelwright shops, the fire danger is augmented, for then not only 
are turnings and shavings greatly increased, but circular saws and auto- 





* By the returns of the Philadelphia Fire Patrol there were in the ten years, 1874 to 1883, 
twenty-one fires among ** wheelwrights and carriage makers ’’ of the city, involving an in- 
surance loss of $27.707. 
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matic spoke and polishing lathes are used, making much chips and dust, 
and needing much shafting, pulleys and belting, together with a steam 
engine or other motor, all of which add fire risk. This in our estimation 
would double the jeopardy as compared with a shop using only handwork 
for making and fitting, having for principal risks the open fire for tires 
(occasional only) and the almost permanent small heater for glue-pots. 

In other parts of the wheelwright and carriage works combined, gener- 
ally in the second, third and fourth stories, there are made carriage and 
wagon bodies, top-supporters and top-slats, all usually of hard woods, 
which are cut by circular saws and shaped on small planing and other 
machines placed suitably to the work. The making of backs, seats and 
drawers for some vehicles causes, by the use of softer wood, a somewhat 
greater danger ; curled hair is also the material for stuffing, but often the 
more dangerous ‘“‘excelsior” or wood imitation of curled hair, Much 
oiled muslin is used, and the storage in bulk of it, ‘‘ excelsior,” oils and 
paints forms quite a serious condition of fire danger. The carriage work 
requires much planing and after-polishing with sandpaper and pumice 
stone, frequently the polishing, especially unpainted wheels, being aided 
or finished by rubbing with rags saturated with linseed oil ; hence danger 
of spontaneous ignition. There remains then only the painting and gen- 
eral finishing of the vehicles. Most of these carriage works do not 
grind, but only mix the paints needed from kegs, along with oils, turpen- 
tine and benzine. This is probably not worse than an ordinary paint 
shop risk, except that more benzine may be here used than turpentine. 

Some business wagons, as well as driving wagons, are now elaborately 
painted and adorned, with much varnish needed. To varnish a much 
higher contingency of combustion attaches than with paints and oils. It 
should be here noticed that the finishing jeopardy from painting and 
varnishing, and probably the oiling also, is escaped by those wheelwrights 
who make wheels alone for sale to carriage makers, To almost every 
wheelwright shop, and still more if vehicles be made therein, is added 
hazard from proximity of piles of hubs, spokes, fellies, shafts, top-ribs 
and other dry lumber under sheds, and generally adjoining the walls out- 
side, with windows and door sometimes opening directly into such sheds. 
As these structures often permit easy access to anyone, danger of out- 
side incendiarism is much increased, 

In the department making light and medium private carriages and 
coaches, also omnibuses, cabs, hansoms, etc., which may be considered 
as the second division of this subject, there exists much diversity of 
arrangement and hazard. Some large establishments combine their own 
wheelwrighting ; and of those which only make and finish carriage and 
coach-bodies, shaping, adding and finishing wheels, running-gear, etc., 
some are specialists in certain kinds of vehicles, such as very light driv- 
ing and trotting wagons, which kind of work alone forms a risk differing 
considerably from a general carriage and coach factory which purchases 
its wheelwright work, springs and axles. Makers of very light driving 
vehicles, through fear of not always obtaining perfect work, and to main- 
tain a reputation against strong competition, generaily manufacture their 
own wheels, while their axles, boxes and springs are made by special 
contract, in other separate works, but under their constant supervision as 
to form and quality. In such case there would be added to carriage-body 
making and finishing a wheelwright risk with the tiring risk. 

Carriage makers doing every kind of the work needed, including axles, 
boxes and springs, combine all the risks already named for wheelwright- 
ing and the heavier vehicles, besides forges and tempering ovens for 
axles and springs. It is, however, but just to state that the last two 
articles, besides other blacksmithing, are usually made in neighboring 
but detached shops, whose destruction would not necessarily cause that 
of the whole establishment. 

As in this division those carriage and coach makers are the more 
numerous who do not manufacture axles, boxes and springs, it is, per- 
haps, more important to endeavor to fix their fire risk. They may be said 
to combine part of the distinctive jeopardies of cabinet making, carpen- 
tering, blacksmithing, upholstering and painting, without reaching the 
risk of a furniture factory. There is here one considerable diminution of 
danger, in the usual absence of ‘* excelsior” from this department of car- 
riage making; but the stock carried in bulk is relatively much more 
valuable, the silks, satins and cloths alone being frequently very fine and 
expensive. (With two articles equal as to dimension and of like liability 
to combustion but unequal as to value, the higher yalue is necessarily 
the greater insurance risk.) Considerable wood-carving is done, which 
has its own peculiar risk, and if the silver and gold plating needed be 
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also undertaken, there is added a danger which we discussed las 
under the head of electro-plating. Leathers for covers and dash 
also the rugs, carpets and oil cloths used, are not made in any carri 
works, nor are the embroidered and lace-work dr ~~ 
: . y goods, lamps, plate 
glass and certain bolts already mentioned. All these, however, abso b 
much labor in application, and of themselves swell the value of ‘the “ 
tory stock which must always be carried. ra 

Remarks made respecting the lumber stock, both rough and in Partial 
shape, for the previous division, apply generally to this section, in greater 
degree so far as the stock is finer and more valuable, and less in so much 
as here more frequently such stock is kept in safer and detached build 
ings. There are various substances of the stock on hand not of dn. 
selves dangerous as to fire, but largely swelling the loss if destroyed - 
such as curled hair in bales, woolen cloths, gilded and silvered metallic 
ornaments, laces, plate glass and bolts. 

As subsidiary and connected with the carriage making industry, the 
constantly increasing branch for childrens’ carriages, velocipedes, sleds 
etc., is worthy of notice. This, from the work and materials being of the 
lightest description, and wooden parts in much smaller pieces, has rela. 
tively a higher fire risk than an ordinary coach factory; but it is at the same 
time reduced by smaller size and more handwork. The paint and varnish 
risk here is about midway between the two divisions of carriage works 
we have considered. 

The manufacture of bicycles and tricycles is becoming a large business, 
There is scarcely any wood used in these vehicles, and the fire risk is 
much lower than any wheelwright or carriage factory. There is consider. 
able blacksmithing required, but essentially the risk resembles most a 
machine shop where fine work is made ; we do not mean a sewing-machine 
factory. Relative immunity from great danger of fire in this specialty is 
somewhat augmented by the fact that most of the successful works are 
already very large establishments. Efforts have at several times been made 
to introduce into carriage work a comparatively light wrought-iron wheel’ 
having a round rubber band clasping a light dished rim—the rubber to 
diminish shock. They are, however, heavier than wooden wheels and 
much more expensive. Their introduction, even in part, would largely 
diminish the fire risk of wheelwrighting. 

It may be said that the wheel industry embraces a series of hazards, 
ranging from the carpenter shop up to proximity to the future factory. 
Large establishments making coarse and medium vehicles (including 
manufacture of iron axles and springs, especially the former), and 
medium works on coarse or fine vehicles (axles and springs purchased) 
may be of little greater jeopardy than the larger and medium cotton and 
woolen factories, but the general practice is to rate wood working as 
double the risk of textile fabrication. The Chronicle fire tables show an 
annual average fire outbreak of only .51 per cent during nine years for 
‘carriage and wagon factories and wheelwright shops.” Examination, 
however, proves that the average named comes from including among the 
14,610 places those which are only medium and small wheel wright shops, 
numbering about 10,000. These use almost no machinery, have little 
blacksmith work, except the occasional ‘‘ tiring,” very little painting, 
varnishing and oiling. In the large and medium carriage works, in such 
comparison, is the frequent total absence in them of automatic extin- 
tinguishers, fire pumps and hose, which are now so general in cotton and 
woolen mills.—American Exchange and Review. 
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‘Spontaneous Combustion in Germany. 
Tue earliest investigations into the subject of spontaneous combustion in 
Germany were published in The Deutsche Merkur of 1782. Ina village 
near Bautzen a fire broke out in a cow stall in which lay a sick cow. The 
apothecary, knowing that bandages of roasted rye bran were used for 
swellings in cattle by the farmers, roasted some bran and put it in a linen 
cloth. Inafew minutes the cloth began to burn and the bran fell in 
glowing pieces to the ground. Herr Georgi made various experimentsat 
the same time in St. Petersburg with flour, barley grits, rice, coffee, 
wooden chips, wool, tobacco, etc. The wool lying in a storehouse in 
Koenigsberg took fire. It had been carried in cars that had previously 
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ied oil, and the combustion was caused by the wool having absorbed 
some of the oil. Kruegelstein, in his ‘‘ Complete System of the Science 
of Fire Regulation,” relates how the children of a gentleman made a ball 

the worsted of an old stocking which they had previously soaked 
my oil, The ball was covered with leather. Very hard at first, it gradu. 
ra lost weight and hardness, and one day when thrown on the street it 
burst and was seen to contain only a little coal dust. In June, 1751, a 
sailcloth was painted red at Rochefort. It soon dried and was placed in 
the ship's magazine. A sailor going to lie down on it found it burning 
hot, and when carried out it was found to be on fire. Loaded black silks 
sit caused many fires, the system of dyeing the silk inviting spontane- 


ous combustion. 





The Local Boards of Fire Underwriters. 
Tue New York State Association of Local Boards of Fire Underwriters 
will meet in second annual convention at Albany on September11. The 
following announcement of the meeting has been issued by the officers : 


GENTLEMEN—The second annual meeting of our association will be held at 
Albany, Thursday, September 11, 1884, at 11 o’clock. As many local boards have 
been formed since our last meeting, a cordial and earnest invitation to be present 
and represented is hereby extended to all duly organized local boards. The 
following article from our constitution will give the basis of representation : 

_ ARTICLE 7. Delegates to all meetings shall be chosen by local boards or associa- 


tions, upon the basis of one delegate for every ten members or fractional part 
thereof, and shall in all cases be those who have no interest in. the business, except 


as local agents. 

’ Atarecent meeting of our executive committee an invitation was extended to 
Dp, A. Heald, president of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, to be present 
and deliver an address. This we confidently expect and look forward to with 
much interest; also Messrs. Armstrong, O'Reilly and Stewart were appointed a 
committee to arrange, as far as possible, a programme for said meeting, and they 
would respectfully submit the following topics, and state that different members 
will be expected to make short addresses on each, introductory to discussing and 
acting upon them. 

First—What is the best method of organization for local boards ? 

Second—What qualifications in a local agent are desirable, and should any be 
made necessary to justify admission into our local boards ? 

Third—Would local boards and their membership be aided by the companies 
refusing to give their agencies to persons who do not first procure the indorsement 
of their respective local boards. 

Fourth—Is the stamp system practicable in county boards ? 

Fifth—Local board discipline. (A--Where penalties are imposed and not satis- 
fied—how shall they best be enforced? B—Is the ‘‘ deposit system " practicable ?) 

Sixth—The brokerage evil—Can it be lessened and controlled ? 

Seventh—The dual agency evil—Its effect upon business and how to best stop 
its growth, 

Eighth—The local business—Who owns and controls it, and what custom, if any, 
should prevail in case of companies changing their agencies, arbitrarily or other- 
wise, 

Ninth—Practical suggestions, whereby the local business can be lifted up to the 
professional dignity which its importance entitles it to, and held there. 

In addition to the above there will be the regular routine business, election of 
officers and such other business as may naturally come before the meeting. 

You are respectfully requested to appoint your delegates at your earliest conven- 
ience, and advise our secretary of your action as soon thereafter as possible. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee will be in attendance to welcome delegates on their 
arrival, 

We will advise the local boards in a later circular of the particular place of meet- 
ing, and give them such information regarding hotel arrangements and other de- 
tails as may be needed. Executive Committee, 

JAMES JOHNSTON, Secretary. A. M. MCLEAN, President. 

The executive committee of the association will meet at Albany on the 
evening preceding the convention. The convention will meet at Geolog- 
ical Hall at 11 A.m. Those attending can secure board at Stanwix Hall 
at $2.50 per day. 

It is understood that D. A. Heald will not be able to accept the invita- 
tion to address the New York State Association of Local Boards. 





The Michigan Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
Tur affairs of the Michigan Mutual Fire Insurance Company are to be 
closed up, the State Insurance Commissioner having ordered a receiver 
appointed for the concern, for the reason that the company has failed to 
Pay up its losses according to law. The company has been in business 
only about ten months, during which time it has written 2406 policies, 





aggregating about $1,700,000, The amount of losses to July 18 was $32,- 
000, of which only $5000 have been paid. The balance of the losses, $25,- 
000, will be assessed on the outstanding premiums, amounting to $196,- 
000. Of $16,000 receipts up to July 18, only $6000 have been accounted 
for. W. D. Mansfield, the secretary and treasurer, was removed May 25, 
and the directors blame him forthe present much muddled condition of 
the company’s affairs. 





** Notice Cranks.” 

Ir is a noteworthy fact that those individuals who are most persistent to 
secure business ‘‘ puffs” and personal notices from newspapers are those 
who have the least idea where newspapers derive their support ; they 
seldom pay money from their own pockets for this purpose, and it is 
probable that many of them think that such publications are not edited or 
printed to make money but to gain glory by gratuitous puffery. We 
believe that the ‘‘ notice crank” hovers about trade journals more than 
other papers ; indeed, we have practical reasons to think that the insur- 
ance journals are their favorites, but the daily newspapers, too, are sorely 
besieged by them at times. This is the way the Des Moines State Leader 
furnishes a gratis “‘ write-up”: “ The Leader is in receipt of the card of 
Mr. ——,, general agent of the ———— Company at ——West—— street, 
on the back of which is written, ‘would like complimentary write-up. 
This company is now fully established and ready for business. Its stock- 
holders are among the most substantial men, financially, in the city. 
* * * The ————-—— Company is peculiarly situated with refer- 
ence to Des Moines. All of its property is here ; all of its stockholders. 
* * * It is believed that this ‘write-up’ fills the bill up to date. Fur- 
ther details can be secured at any time by arranging at the counting rooms 
of the Leader, where advertising rates are always posted, including ‘ com- 
plimentary write-ups.’” ; 





Incendiarism in Fonda, N. Y. 


Upwarps of $100,000 has been destroyed by two fires in Fonda, Mont- 
gomery county, and most of the business portion of the town has been 
swept away. The town has no fire extinguishing facilities to speak of, 
and incendiaries had things all their own way. According to the inform- 
ation telegraphed on by the associated press, Fonda is in a more excited 
state than it has been for years, Sunday, James E. Chandler of The 
Evening News at Gloversville confessed that he kindled the fire in Fonda 
on Friday, and said that he was hired by J. W. F. Ruttenber, the editor 
and proprietor of The Mohawk Valley Democrat. The news fell like a 
thunder-clap upon the village. Chandler has been going for some time 
under the assumed name of James Case. He roomed in Gloversville 
with another printer named Seymour Johnson. On Friday morning 
Chandler came home about five. ‘‘ I’ve been down to Fonda,” said he. 
‘* There’s been a big fire there. Don’t know what has been burned, but 
am sure that Ruttenber’s all burned out.’’ That day, as the two were at 
work, Chandler pulled a bunch of keys out of his pocket. Volker Get- 
man, another printer, recognized one of the keys as belonging to the door 
of the hallway of the Gansen Block in Fonda, in which The Democrat 
office was. Johnson also recognized the key, and he and Getman began 
to be suspicious. On Sunday night Johnson went to his home in Fonda 
to spend Sunday with his father, Constable John Johnson. He told his 
father what he suspected. The latter informed Deputy Sheriff McKinley, 
and the two called Attorney H. B. Cushney to their assistance. Chandler 
was arrested and taken to Fonda. He was taken into the office of Mr, 
Cushney, who recounted the information in his possession and advised 
him to confess his guilt. Chandler said that it was all true that he had 
set the fire. He then made a sworn statement before Justice Putnam. 
This statement is held as evidence in the courts. Justice Putnam refused 
to show it, but from another source the substance of it was obtained. 
It is as follows: ‘‘ My name is James E, Chandler. My home Jordan, 
Onondaga county, N. Y. I was amember of the class of 1887 in Hamil- 
ton College, but was expelled on June 11 for drunkenness, I came to 
Fonda and went to work for Mr. Ruttenber in The Democrat office about 
July 4. I then went to the office of The Gloversville News. A few days 
after the first large fire in Fonda, Mr. Ruttenber came to Gloversville and 
said in The News office: ‘ Everybody is feeling good in Fonda. They 
have all got insurance and made money out of it, and I don’t see why I 
can’t feel good too.’ I replied, ‘If you'll give me money enough I’ll go 
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and burn you out there.’ About a week before the fire Ruttenber again 
asked me if I meant what I said. 1 answered yes; ‘Suppose we do it 
to-night,’ Ruttenber said. ‘No, we'd better wait till the paper is out on 
Thursday.’ The day before the fire Ruttenber spoke to me again about 
the matter, and it was arranged between us that I should fire the building 
that night. Ruttenber gave me the key to the office in Gloversville and 
then went to Fonda. Ruttenber told me that everything should be ready 
for me and said: ‘I'll have oil enough poured over the floor in the closet 
under the stairs and paper scattered over the floor of the office. All you 
will have to do is to go up in the office, open the closet door and there 
you will find a broom. Touch fire to'that, and shut the doors so that the 
blaze cannot be seen.’ After eleven that night I hired a rig in Fultonville, 
put the horse under a shed and walked over to Fonda. I found every- 
thing as Ruttenber had said, and started the fire according to instructions, 
I walked backed to Fultonville, stayed in the West Shore depot until 4 
A.M., drove back to Fonda and then home, Ruttenber told me, if I 
would do the job he would make me a nice present ; he also told me that 
he would write as bitter an article as he could against the hoodlums of the 
village, so as to throw suspicion on them.” 

Chandler was held for the Grand Jury, and committed to jail in default 
of bail. Ruttenber was found at home at about seven on Sunday even- 
ing, by Officers McKinley and Johnson, and takeninto custody. He had 
heard of Chandler’s story, and was not surprised when informed of the 
officers’ errand. He was taken before Justice Putnam. When asked 
‘what he had to say, he replied: ‘‘ What can a man say when they swear 
his life away.” He demanded an examination at once, but was committed 
to the jail until 3 Pp. M., when the examination was held. The 
street was thronged as Ruttenber was taken to the jail, and threats of 
lynching were made. After he was placed in a cell a large crowd sur- 
rounded the jail with angry faces, uttering loud of ‘‘ Hang him! 
Lynch him!” etc. The father of the prisoner, E, M. Ruttenber of New- 
burg, and his father-in-law, J. E. Lasher of the Metropolitan Hotel at 
Little Falls, visited him. Ruttenber, Sr., is the proprietor of a 
large job printing office in Newburg. J. W. F. Ruttenber purchased The 
Democrat of J. E. Ashe for $5500. He has borne a good reputation in 
Fonda. Chandler is a young man of slight figure. He has a frank 
countenance, and those who heard his story were impressed with the be- 
lief that he was speaking the truth. The feeling is strong against Rutten- 
ber. He takes the matter coolly and says he is innocent. County Judge 
Westbrook fixed the bail at $10,000, which was furnished and the pris- 
oner was released. 





Corporate Suretyship vs. Personal Surety. 


RIcHARD A. Evmer, president of the American Surety Company of New 
York, addressed the recent Bankers Convention at Saratoga on the superi- 
ority of surety bonds given by corporations over private bonds. Mr. 
Elmer said : 


I beg leave to invite your attention to the practical advantages offered by the 
system of corporate suretyship, which is rapidly superseding the old methods of 
personal sureties in this country, more particularly as applied to the requirements 
of banks and banking institutions, in the matter of security from officials and em- 
ployees. The system relieves the officials of the bank from a great deal of trouble- 
some detail and needless anxiety. 1. In looking after a multitude of sureties. 2, 
In keeping informed as to the continued solvency and ability of individual sureties 
to meet their obligations, should a claim for loss arise. 3. In substituting new 
sureties when the original ones die, withdraw or become insolvent. The system 
offers to banks a more reliable and tangible form of security than that of private 
suretyship, which is affected by death, insolvency and other circumstances. The 
insurance of corporate bonds tends to promote personal honesty and good char- 
acter, as these prerequisites are the material conditions on which they are furnished 
to the applicant. This basis of security is better than the influence of purely private 
interests, family relationship or ,pecuniary resources, The annoyance and vexa- 
tion of seeking suretics on the one hand, and of being asked to become surety on 
the other, increases with the growth of the community, and what was ordinarily a 
simple act of friendship in a small community, where everybody knew and could 
watch everybody else, has become onerous and vexatious to a large degree in a 
large city. No small amount of misery is frequently occasioned by the enforcement 
ot liability against private sureties, who often assume obligations which they should 
not incur and cannot afford to discharge. Many individuals yield to importunity 
against their better judgment, and out of kindness to their friends forget their obli- 
gations to their families. Besides this, they are impressed with the idea that there 
is no probability of their being called upon to make good any claim arising under 
the bond. . 

Corporate suretyship has been the only system of suretyship in England for 
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many years, and its adoption in this country affords to the commu 

sure means for self-protection. The security offered is better, because 

by a company which derives its legal existence from the State, havin 

ital, and in addition thereto a reserve of fifty per cent of all premiu 

required by law. Being under the immediate supervision of the § 

its continuous solvency is assured and its assets readily availuble. 
the security is, therefore, placed beyond doubt. 

With the individual bondsman the case is entirely different; though his guaran 
may be a good and valid one when given, its continued value is at all times con. 
tingent on his financial condition, which may be affected by success and Teverse in 
business, Besides this, it is frequently the case that a private Surety at the time of 
executing a bond is actually in a state of fancied solvency or concealed insolvency ; 
the secrets of his affairs are in his own keeping, and it is impossible to Scrutinize i 
exercise a supervision over his ability to meet the obligations he assumes, 

Again, the contract with a company being renewable annually (as its bonds are 
issued for one year only), evidence of its, solvency, or otherwise, can be easily ob- 
tained and assured whenever desired. On the other hand, it not infrequently 
happens in the case of private suretyship, that the surety is not heard of for a series 
of years, and, in the event of a claim arising under his bond, he is either dead or 
his whereabouts unknown ; or, if found, is utterly unable to indemnify the claimant, 
The amount claimed is more speedily recovered, the bond of the company being so 
explicit as to leave no room for doubt, controversy or litigation in the adjustment 
of claims thereunder. 

The corporation acts as surety on business principles, and with the full knowledge 
that in the nature of things a certain percentage of the amount of obligations it 
assumes will become claims for indemnity. Its premium rates are carefully con. 
puted and established from long experience on the positiveness of the laws of 
average, while its risks are all isolated and, therefore, not subject to any epidemic 
ot losses, as is the case with the risks of life, fire and marine insurance companies, 
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Dead Letters. 

Four million three hundred and seventy-nine thousand one hundred 
and ninety-eight letters strayed into the dead letter office during the last 
year ; 3,346,357 of these were not called for at the post offices to which 
they were sent; 78,865 were sent in from hotels because the departed 
guests had left no addresses for forwarding their mails; 175,718 were in. 
sufficiently paid ; 1345 contained forbidden articles, lottery tickets, and 
the like ; 280,137 were erroneously or illegibly addressed ; and 11,979 
letters bore no address whatever. Of these letters 15,301 contained money 
amounting to $32,647.23. Besides that, 18,095 letters contained drafts, 
checks, money orders, etc., to the amount of $1,381,994.47. Moreover, 
66,137 letters contained postage stamps, and 40,125 contained receipts, 
paid notes and canceled obligations of all sorts. 

With this remarkable showing of more than $1,000,000 gone wrong, too 
much cannot be said in caution to those who confide letters and packages 
to the mail. Money thus collected at the dead letter office is turned into 
the treasury. The goods and merchandise from the packages are sold at 
auction, and the Christmas and fancy cards are done up in packages 
and sent to the children’s hospitals and the orphan asylums of this city. 

A whole history of possible anguish and heart burnings is wrapped up 
in the collection of 35,160 photographs that came to the dead letter office 
in a year, and injured and resentful swains, angered relatives and friends 
may know where some of their treasureshave gone to. The photographs 
are preserved, and this portrait gallery of the post office department num- 
bers up into millions, beginning with a miniature that was lost in the 
mails fifty years ago. 








MERE MENTION. 





—The president of the Detroit Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
died at Detroit in the latter part of last month. 

—The Equitable Life has made President Diaz of the Mexican Repub- 
lic president of its advisory board for that country. 

—The Association of Fire Underwriters of Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska will meet at Kansas City, Mo., on September 23. 

—The Association of Insurance Superintendents and Commissioners 
meets at the Grand Pacific Hotel at Chicago on September 24. 


—A royal charter of incorporation has been granted to the Institute of 


Actuaries. The charter sets forth that the institute was formed in! 
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with the objects of improving the status and efficiency of those engaged 


in actuarial data and methods of applying them to practical life. 


—About twenty-five assessment insurance companies have been organ- 
ied in Indiana under the law which went into effect March 9, 1883. 


—Hagan, Manheim & Co. of San Francisco have been appointed Pa- 
cific coast agents of the National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. 


_We see it noted that O. Pierce of Chicago, of underground insur- 
ance fame, is hawking about in the West policies of the Anglo-American 
Insurance Company of Washington, a concern that has no standing in the 
States. 

—D. E. Murphy, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, wasin New York during the past week. Mr. Murphy is 
an active and competent life underwriter, and has done much toward 
furthering the steady advancement of the Northwestern Mutual. 


—The general agency of the northern department and local agency at 
Chicago of the Hibernia Insurance Company of Ne-v Orleans have been 
transferred from James A. Miller & Co, to John Naghten & Co. Messrs. 
Naghten & Co, are’also the local and general agents of the Commercial 


Fire of New York. 

—The Travelers Insurance Company has recently prepared, and we 
have to thank the management for copies of, two handsome photo-litho- 
graphs, one the portrait of William M. Evarts, the well-known lawyer and 
statesman, and the other of James G. Batterson, president of the Travelers 
and one of the ablest life underwriters in the profession. 

—Captain T. C. Huggett, of the steamship “ Lydian Monarch,” has re- 
ceived a letter from the marine underwriters complimenting him upon the 
energy, skill and seamanship displayed by him in safely bringing his 
ship, when disabled, to this port without incurring salvage. They have 
also presented him with a handsome gold chronometer and appurtenances. 


—The local underwriters of Chicago will entertain at dinner on next 
Tuesday, at Pullman, Ill., the members of the National Association of 
Fire Engineers. The committee of arrangements consists of R. W. Hos- 
mer, E. M. Teall, Fred. S. James, I. J. Lewis and E. W. Lyman, which 
is a sufficient guarantee that it will be a very enjoyable and successful 
affair. s 

—Eugene Pringle, State Commissioner of Insurance of Michigan, has 
applied to the courts for the appointment of a receiver to close up the 
affairs of the Michigan Mutual Fire Insurance Company in Grand Rapids. 
The company was organized in November, 1883. After doing quite a 
large buSiness it became involved in intestine quarrels and latterly has 
ceased to pay any attention to its obligations. 

—Here is another case of the commission of suicide immediately fol- 
lowing the taking out of life insurance. Charles Hay, a farmer, twenty- 
seven years of age, living five or six miles from Marathon, N. Y., was 
recently left a small legacy. Hay was somewhat addicted to drink, and 
seemed to be unable to rid himself of his dissipated habit. In the latter 
part of last week he got on a spree, and having drawn the money out of 
the bank went to Binghamton, where, during his stay, he had his life in- 
sured for a considerable amount. Hay drank himself thoroughly drunk 
in Binghamton and went home. On his arrival home the enormity of his 
sins seemed to weigh him down, and just before dark he shot himself, 
dying some time afterward. 

—The following from the daily press illustrates one of the beauties of 
life insurance: ‘‘ A Sacramentoian who was very ill with pneumonia, so 
much so that it was feared he could not recover, made his will a few days 
ago. His life isinsured for several thousand dollars, and he desired that at 
his funeral every hack in town should be employed, and all of his friends 
and acquaintances invited to attend and take a Riverside ride afterward. 
All who attended were also invited to attend a grand banquet in the even- 
ing at the Golden Eagle hotel, at which a brass band, which should lead 
the funeral procession, was to enliven the occasion with music. After 
making this will the sick man began to improve in condition, his good 
spirits conquering the disease, and he is now on the way to recovery,” 


—A very old man died at Montgomery, N. Y., on Wednesday of last 
week, His name was Pompey Graham and his age was claimed to be I19 
years. Just before death he claimed to have a good memory of the inci- 
dents of his youth. He said he was a big boy when the Revolutionary 
War was declared. He remembered when Clinton was elected first 





Governor of New York. He left Shawangunk, in Ulster county, where 
he was born, 1807, and he was then forty-two years old. He was an old 
man, over sixty, when slavery was abolished in New York. He knew 
old Dr. Graham when a child. He had his second wife long before 
Washington’s deaih, and afterward married a third. He was the oldest 
of seventeen children, and enjoyed good health up to the time of his 
death, 

—It has been proposed to form a mutual insurance company to “‘ pro- 
tect” the rubber interests in this country, and on this subject the presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Rubber Company is said to have given his opinion: 
‘*Steps have been taken to see if the project is practicable, and it is prob- 
able that a meeting will be called at an early date to consider the ques- 
tion. The insurance companies have raised the premiums on risks in 
our trade to an unreasonabie and almost prohibitory rate, evidently sup- 
posing that we will be obliged to pay whatever they ask. A careful com- 
pilation of statistics for the past ten years shows that the companies’ losses 
on risks in the rubber business would be assured by a premium of two 
per cent of the amount of insurance carried by the whole trade, whereas 
now the rates are from four to six per cent. Considering the large amoun 
of capital represented by the rubber industry, I think that a corporation 
for mutual assistance, including all the large houses, would prove as suc- 
cessful as it has in the cotton and woolen business.” 

—T. J. Temple, the well-known New York city insurance agent, re- 
sides in Tarrytown. A daily paper a few days ago related a little misfor- 
tune that recently befell this underwriter, and we are induced to repro- 
duce it. It seems that Mr, Temple, until a few days ago, lived at the top 
of a hill at Wildey street and Broadway in Tarrytown. From his emi- 
nence he used to gaze discontentedly to the bottom of the hill, and a yearn- 
ing to live there came to his dissatisfied soul. He had heard that houses 
could be moved, and he saw no reason why, by means of cold cash, his 
own dwelling should not be transported to the coveted bottom of the hill. 
The painful history of Jack and Jill does not seem to have entered his 
mind. Contractor Debaum of Nyack was sought, and to him was con- 
fided the job of removing Mr. Temple’s tenement to the bottom of the 
hill, a distance of 200 feet. Timbers were placed like a railroad and well 
greased for the house to slip down. On the appointed day Mr. Temple 
skipped from his drawing-room, and resolved that he would never enter 
it again until it was at the bottom of the hill. Mr. Debaum gave a signal” 
and off the dwelling started down the rails. Whether the grease was too 
good or the house too heavy does not appear, but it went along at the rate 
of an express train and broke all its fastenings. A cellar had been dug 
for it at the bottom of the hill, and into this cavern Mr. Temple’s dwell- 
ing tumbled bodily, a chaotic mass of timber. Mr. Temple is $3000 out 
of pocket. 

—Says The Washington Capital: ‘‘An amusing joke was played on 
the school trustees recently bya well-known Philadelphia insurance com- 
pany. The company, being composed of good business men, is well 
aware of the benefits derived from judicious advertising, and after some 
discussion struck upon what it thought to be a very economical and at 
the same time very effective advertisement. This scheme was to present 
a bronze (?) bust of their late founder, a man who in his lifetime was ever 
foremost in school matters, to the public schools of Washington. The 
bust arrived, a special meeting of the board of trustees was called, and 
after speeches were made all around the valuable work of art became 
the property of the district. After the meeting adjourned the members 
gathered around the bust, and, with knowing looks, voted it the best 
piece of bronze-work they had ever seen—so true a resemblance to the 
original, etc. Then the newspaper people were called in, and they, too, 
claiming to be connoisseurs in bronze-work, were loud in its praises, and 
the next morning their journals gave quite extended criticisms on the 
merits of the work. About the most amusing part of the story is that 
when it was decided to place the bust in the music hall of the high school, 
a horse and wagon and three colored men were sent to the Franklin 
building to attend to its transportation. When they got to the Franklin 
all three of the men caught hold of the bust, and, with herculean efforts, 
proceeded to lift it from the floor. The effort nearly demoralized the sons 
of Africa, for the affair was as light as a feather, and was solemnly car- 
ried to the high school on the lap of the men, who sat on the box with the 
driver. The bust proved to be a mere painted plaster of Paris arrange- 
ment, such as we see in the hands of Italian street venders, and is now 
in gloomy retirement in the storeroom of the high school.” 
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200,000 | 109.14 | Jan., ’84 5 300 Commercial, San Francisco.....-.--- 100 200,000] 153.48 |t July,’84 M i 
200,000} 372.19 | July, '84) 7% 5, | 220 Concordia, Milwaukee.........---- 100 200,000] 144.81 | July,’84| 4 pot 
f 300,000 | 243.31 |*July,’84/ 5 |July28,’84) 150 Connecticut, Hartford.............. 100 | 1,000,000} 128.24 |*July, ’84| 4 105 ' 
; *Aug.’8 ee Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 30 300,000} 198.21 |*July,’84 2 150 
210,002 | 182.99 ws ae: = 5 re . Hey Eliot, Boston........---- encenecece 100 200,000} 144.32 |* Oct.,’83| 5 124% 
250,000} 146.59 |*July, 84 5 pr.16,'84| 125% | Equitable f. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000 117.15 |*Jan,,’84 | 2 “e co! 
200,000] 170.50 |tMay,’84| 2 /|July18,’84) 120 Fire Association, Philadelphia-.....| 50 500,000} 262.90 |*July, "84! 20 532 ; 
os *Jan,.’8 Julyzs,'8 Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 200,000] 125.31 |*July, 84 3 140 me 
Commercial ...---------- 50 200,000] 122.89 pa an,. 84 3% y +H ge Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,000} 125.94 |t July, ’84 3 133 
A pa ecccccceccece 100 1,000,000 — oan at 73° Masse = emmy — eecceeeceeneee- 18 378,000 | 118.79 |*July, '84| 3 117 pe 
4 agle ...... eecccccceses 4° 300,000} 320.11 . 7 . iremens, Dayton.....-...--.---.-- 20 250,000 107.29 an.,’8. 
q cP 1y.’8 A 9 Bo Firemens,. Newark...... 25 500,000 | 246.39 ejan 5 oy 6 ite co 
} Empire City...---------- 100 200,000 | 127.89 a Ys ,o4 3 Onn? 4 First National, Worcester........-. 100 200,000 92.81 | Feb., '83 3 90 
Exchange -.......--- -| 30 200,010] 136.59 |*Aug. 84 | 34 |Oct. 24, 83/ 10034 | Franklin, Philadelphia............- 100 400,000] 312.57 |t July, °84| 5 344 th 
RS eS 50 200,000] 141.59 |*July,’84|) 5 |Aug.13,’84) 100% pevnen, Teton enceccceencneeee = anaes 150.52 7 uly, _ 6 200 sa 
, ‘ ’ goa vavsezsaocent +16 | July, ’7 3 75 
Firemens.....----------- 17 204,000} 124.92 | July,’84| 4 |Aug.18,’84) 83 Girard F. and M., Philadelphia... 100 300,000] 288.42 |* July,’8 6 
4 | Ae vy La ee 10 150,000 ew ee 3% meggest 79 aaa 5 Hartford. -...-; edannecene 100 1,250,000 206.69 ofan ree 10 = pu 
: ranklin an mporium.} roo 200,000 156.41 uly, 54 +t, 110 ome Mutual, San Francisco....... 100 300,000| 184.01 |t¢ July,’8 I 
M4 e yr : *suly,’8 1 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....} 10 3,000,000 | 207.07 |* “<4 "84 10 oat for 
‘ German American. .....- 100 1,000,000} 268.50 oly: 84 7 = 1,84 210 Ins, Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 | 209.82 |*July,’84 5 155 
Germania ....-...--.---- 50 1,000,000] 181.79 |*Ju y. 84 3 uly 11,54) 140 Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000 133.89 |* July, ’84 4 148 Su 
Glens Falls........----.- 10 200,000] 431.28 |*July,’84 5 |June 5,83) 225 Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000 | 214.08 | Oct., ’83 4 90 
eTely.*8 = Mechanics, Philadelphia... ......---- 25 250,000} 142.16 * July, "84 4 160 T01 
50 200,000] 155.03 x uly» e4 5 j os. "at 1t10 Mercantile Cleveland_...-....-...- 20 200,000 | 143.39 {uly ,84 5 dal 
eat wos | Sonam] SBySy Jamrvras| 2 Fang Rray) “HE | Berens ie and Mae Basin) wes | enon | a [eMarcas | 5 | u 
uardian .......-..-..--- 5 " + Sy a - 5° 200,000 | 127.5 an., "84 3 100 
a , P Merchants, Newark....... 25 400,000} 194.46 |* july, 84 5 150 pl 
Hamilton 150,000} 174.11 |* July, ’84 5 |Julyer.’84) 110 Michigan F. and M., Detro 50 200,000] 117.57 | _....... A 105 s 
Hanover .... 1,000,000] 177.73 |*July,’84 5 Sept. 2,’84) 130 Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| ~. 200,000 __._- *July, ’84 5 sabe wi 
tele." le 3. National, Hartford.....-...-...--.- 100 1,000,000 145.41 |* July, '84 | 5 108 
ame — 3,000,000 155-44 fa 1g4 5 Jae 38s 135 seenene F. 5 7 Boston........ 100 300,000 | 125.17 a 84 5 a ca: 
SUERTE. coccccceseuccscs §00,000 | 103.83 ’ 3 » 84 ew Orleans Ins, Co...........--.. 5° 500,000 | 109.02 |* June, 84 5 r 
E : OU, BOWE ccc cnnenccccseses seas 250,000| 212.28 | Jan., 83 | 10 135 fre 
i EE Oe Dane 100 200,000} 102.10 July,’83 2% June23,'84 60 New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 $00,000} 141.23 |*Jan., ’84 4 147 
: Jefferson .......-------. 30 200,010] 242.35 |*Mar.’84/ 5 |May28,’84) 12434 eae aan, — gee 100 200,000 | 132.73 |*Apr., "84 | 5 113% tal 
P ; tule,” a orthwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000} 139.12 | July, ‘84 5 140 
‘ Kings County.........-- 20 150,000] 232.44 I V1 84) 10 Qulys3,,83 201 Orient, Hartford.......... .....-.- 100 1,000,000 | 107.05 |*July,’83| 4 85 th 
Knickerbocker ......-... 30 210,000] 143.62 |*July,’84| 3 ept. 1,84) 85 Pennsylvania, Phila........- --| 100 400,000 | 324.45 |*Mch.,’84| 5 205 
efuly.’ : Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.. --| 50 200,000 | 110.55 |* July, ’84 4 116 
La Fayette.............- 100 150,000 | 140,06 |*July,’84) 5 |Apr.zs,’84] 10234 | Peoples, Pittsburgh........ i 200,000} 145.02 |*July, '84 4 154 
’ Long Island.........---- 50 300,000] 134.54 |*July,'S4/ 5 |Apr.16,'84| 1128 gonele, 5 mmo pias mt — 2,000,000 | 101.09 t July. '84 3% | 160 
f cott, peccees eoccscccce| 5 200,000} 107.22 | Apr.,’84| 3 100 
Y Lloyds Plate Glass w.... . 100 100,000 99-53 | .-------- ---- |Nov. 1,’82| 120 Providence-Washington, Providence] 50 400,000 104.29 |*July, ’83 4 104 
; Manuf’rs and Builders -..| 100 200,000] 170.85 |*July,’84/ 3 |July26,’84| 105 Reading, pentios React oocenesaedl 250,000} 150.97 |*July,’84| 4 140 
3 i ecurity, New Haven.-_-.... 200,000| 115.35 |*July, 84 3 100 ‘ 
‘ Mechanics -......-.-..-- 50 250,000] 133.00 |*July,’84/ 5 |Auga7,’84| 112 Shoe and Leather, Boston.. 600,000} 100.59 ct. 8x} 7% 
: Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,006} 133.53 |*July,’83 5 |Aug. 7,’84) 50 Springfield F. and M., Springfield..| 100 1,000,000} 140.09 |*July,’84 5 170 
a s , Spring Garden, Philadelphia....-.- 5° 400,000} 202.08 |*July, ’84 8 264 su 
i Monee ME occu conevsceee 50 200,000} 109.94 i tity 3 |July23,’84| 63 ba ‘* “ fo M., St. Paul........ 100 500,000] 148.89 |* uly, "84 S., 135 na 
erchants -.....---.....- 5° 200,000] 177.33 uly, 04 uly24,'84 un, m Francisco.......-.- e] e- 300,000} 113.14 uly, "84 21 107 
, , 2 5 sp ” Traders, Chicago....---... --| 100 §00,000| 172.37 |t July, ’84 2% | 131 fi 
H Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000 | 140.86 ejaiye 10 |June2’84| 160 Union, Philadelphia........ on aa 1,000,000] 102.61 |*Jan., ’84 4 112% 01 
: Montauk........-....--- 50 200,000; 136.62 |*July,’84/ 5 |Jan.22,’84| 110 Union, San Francisco.....-... ~| 100 750,000} 120,81 tJuly, 84 3 119% 
y : United Firemens, Philadelphia 10 300,000} 123.35 *Mch.,’84 6 160 er 
foun. paditineineniawsee w. 200,000 ae i rf 5 july 30,'84| 145 See, Sasa. eee ecee een eeee Too | 1,000,000} 118,38 ‘ r..'84] § 105 th 
ational ........ eoneceee 37 200,000 | 136.7 uly, 84 4 ar.27,'84| 93% estern, Pittsburgh.....-.......-- 50 300,000 | 137.30 ay, ’84 3 122 
P New York Bowery-.....-.. 25 300,000} 217.34 |*July,’84| 6 |Mayro,’84) 152% i i i i i sal 
New York Equitable -...| 35 210,000| 262.14 |*July.’84| 6 oss = Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. me . 
| 
200,000] 135.10 |*Aug. '84 4 |Aug.15,’84) 80 British America, Toronto .......... 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,"83 | 5 1:2% 
500,000} 164.84 |*July,’84| 5 |Aug.r3,’84) 123 a | eae 20 400,000} 150.91 |*July,’83| 12 | 135 no 
350,000} 128.21 |*Oct.,’83 4 |Aug. 7,84) 110 - - P : m 
200,000] 287.87 |*July,’84| 7 |June26,’84| 175 English Companies Doing Business in New York. jo 
200,000} 137.35 |*July,’84| 5 |Mar. 5,’84| 105 Amount 
200,000] 153.39 |*July,’84| 5 |Jan.10,’83| 115 Par Paid for 
om *July, 8 3 NAME OF COMPANY. og Up Per Latest Price. ; 
. se | xasoloo| seb lefuiyiag| § fuifadied] 8 —_ 2 
CTIX 222 nnn nnn ---- ’ p 5 ° 28,'84 
an 
Rochester German 200,000] 167.66 |*Jan.,’8y)/ 5 | .. ..... 135 £ £ £ s a. ° 
Rutgers -....-..... 200,000} 181.63 |*July,’84/ 5 |Aug.16,’84| rat OS nee 10 I a 18 10 SII 
Standard ....... 200,000] 160.5r |*July,’84| 3% |June24,’83| 101 Commercial Union................. 50 5 20 - -- 
Star goocoo | 02.33 pay "gr 6. Fire Insurance Association.......... 10 2 2 10 -- sh 
eucnesesececes . . , 4 |Juner6,’84) 60 no oie 120 50 63 on 6 
SHIGE cocccccccccecccce 350,000 | 107.04 ug., '84 2 July22,'84| 60 100 25 147 ~ ee an 
20 2 a zs 
Stuyvesant............-. 25 200,000 163.51 |*July,’84/ 5 |July23,’84| 115 — 10 2 he 15 - th 
: Liverpool and London and Globe.... 20 2 2 ° -- 
Union -....... ecumgeses| BSB 100,000] 116.35 |*July,’84/ 3 = |....-...-- 105 London Assurance.................. 25 12% - ot -- Ve 
United States........... 25 250,000} 190.68 |*July,’84 5 |July30,’84| 125 London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 4 13 9 
ae So pe 6 *Feb..’ P London and Provincial 20 “2 I Bes -- of 
estchester........ a 300,000} 167.52 eb., 84 5 |Mar.22,’84) 125 North British and Mercan 5° 16% a5 II 3 
Williamsburgh City-.... .. 5° 250,000 273.37 |*July,’84| 10 | June27,’84) 225 PD asiicwvncounsncsnescosasces 100 5 45 15 -- we 
| nh TE 100 12 t10 i - 
caahanee paaepeeaanapeneseseaenpe iis 1 os ea 
° ewe wees cece s cece eweeeesesece 10 I 
4 narany Royal anes pisialeekieersreneegenee 20 3 28 7 6 fir 
t percenteach month. _ ‘ Scottish Union and National_....... 20 I 3 13 ig 
a Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage United Fire Re-Insurance.......... 20 8 11 10 -- co 

















